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In a honeyed letter of February 4, 1732, the King
broke the news to his son. " She is a creature who
fears God," he wrote, "and that is everything,1'
The bridegroom elect thought otherwise. He wrote
to Grumbkow that he hated severe virtue, and rather
than marry a fanatic, always grimacing and looking
shocked, he would prefer the worst character in
Berlin. " When all is said and done he cried, there
will be one more unhappy princess in the world."
" I shall put her away as soon as I am master," he
twice declared. " Am I of the wood out of which
they carve good husbands? " "I love the fair sex,
my love is very inconstant; I am for enjoyment,
afterwards I despise it. I will keep my word, I will
marry, but that is enough ; JBonjour, Madame, et bon
chemin"

Frederick's marriage, by which he brought to an
end the sternest period of his second education, was
a crime, but the bridegroom was not guiltless. All
his outcry was made in secret. To the King, in
whose hands his fate lay, he showed himself all sub-
mission. Frederick William had in his own young
days received the names of three princesses from
whom his father desired him to choose a bride. He
protested with success against such compulsion and
his marriage with Sophia Dorothea was something of
a love-match. Here was an argument to which he
could hardly shut his ears. His son preferred to
purchase greater liberty for himself by condemning
to a life of misery an innocent creature who had
never harmed him. At the same time, by making a
happy home-life impossible, he shut out what was